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land without men. When you are gone I will stay and fight
the soldiers with my own hands. I ask you not to stop*
Rauparaha does not fear. By fighting I have got my name.
Since I conquered these lands I have ever been spoken of as a
King. I have lived and will die a King with my m&t in my
hand. Go! I am no beggar. Rauparaha will fight the
Queen's soldiers with his own hand.'

Naturally his warriors, worked into a passion of enthusiasm
by this fiery eloquence, were not at all inclined to * go * and
to leave their chief single-handed. They stayed on their
territory, prepared to defend it against the land - grabbing
Pakeha.

Another great chief, Te Hen Hew, who, like all the Maoris
at this time, were hospitable and friendly to travellers who
came without designs upon his dominions, told one of them
that * we will welcome you as visitors, but we will not part
with the land sacred to the ashes of our fathers.'

Te Whero Whero, the irreconcilable, swore that he would
sweep the English into the sea if they dared set an aggressive
foot upon his soil.

Rangihaeta, another chief, showed his determination to
resist foreign encroachments by repeatedly pulling down the
surveyors' huts and fences, put up on his land by agents
of the New Zealand Company, and threatening more violent
action if the attempts continued.

In the turmoil of disputes that raged not only between the
white men and the natives, but also between tribe and tribe,
owing to the bickering and bartering for land, war would
indeed have raged from one end of the island to the other but
for the restraining influence of the missionaries and the strict
manner in which Captain Hobson held to the Treaty of Wai-
tangi. As a <jovernor he was much hated by men who
believed him to be the enemy of colonization, but the Maoris
themselves justly regarded him as a true man and a good
friend, and they grieved sincerely when he died on Septem-
ber 10, 1842. A letter addressed to < Mother Victoria' by *